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NOTES ON THE OROGRAPHY AND CLIMATIC CONDI¬ 
TION OF SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA AND ON THE 
MIGRATION OF NATIVES. 

By H. C. Schunke. 

[Head 9th July, 1891.] 

Much interest is at the present time taken in that portion of South- 
Eastern Africa which is situated between the South African Republic 
and Zambesi River. The interest is chiefly political and commercial. 
This Society has no concern with politics, nor can it have anything 
to do with the commercial enterprises now in progress in those distant 
parts. The only point of interest to this Society is a knowledge of 
the country in the light of the modern science of geography. The 
land in Southern Africa which is adapted to European colonisation 
is exceedingly limited and much of it is occupied by a dense popula¬ 
tion of natives ; it is therefore a subject of the utmost importance to us 
to determine what are the real limits of the area healthy to Europeans. 
By colonisation is meant not merely a formation of outstations of 
civilisation such as is found even in the most forbidding parts of 
the globe, for men will now-a-days go anywhere for trade, hunting, 
or in search of minerals, but a settlement of communities such as 
we are accustomed to in the Cape Colony, Natal and the Free State. 
There are three important geographical factors we must consider in 
order to obtain any satisfactory conclusion as to the nature of the 
country and its climate. Geographical position (Latitude), physical 
structures (elevation and distance of lines of equal altitude'Vrom 
the sea coast), and position with regard to the ocean. From these 
we may deduce much useful knowledge which may be a guidance and 
prevent disastrous experiments in colonisation. From existing 
sources of information the writer has gathered some data which give 
some approximate idea of the orography of South-Eastern Africa, 
and has laid the results down on a map, which shows at a glance 
the main elevation of the country from Latitude 33° south to the 
Zambesi River. 

Many, no doubt, have a clear notion of the geographical position 
of the country under consideration, but they may not fully realise 
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what is its physical structure. You will permit me again to explain 
that the continent of Africa consists chiefly of a vast plateau of an 
; average altitude of nearly 3,000 feet above sea level, extending from the 
■ Cape Colony to Abyssinia and the Soudan, sloping gradually away 
..to the north towards Egypt and the Sahara Desert. East and west 
the plateau falls away to the sea precipitously and its edge is generally 

marked by a mountain range. Not many will realise that when 

travelling up Nelspoort in the Beaufort West district, or even Busli- 
manshoek near Queen’s Town, or over the Drakensberg near Harri- 
smith or Newcastle, or over the cataracts of the Congo towards 
Stanley Pool, or from Bagamoyo near Zanzibar over the mountains 
of Ugogo in the direction of Lake Tanganyika, or from Mombassa 
over the high range near the Kilimanjaro to Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
-that they pass over the outer edge or rim of the great African 

Plateau. The map shows the extent of the country in South- 

Eastern Africa which is situated above 3,000 feet (the average 
..altitude of the African Plateau). Throughout the whole of Southern 
Africa from the Cunene River on the West Coast to the Zoutpansberg 
district in the Transvaal, the edge of the inland plateau keeps almost 
.parallel with the coast at an average distance of about 150 miles. 
From the Zoutpansberg the contour of 3,000 feet follows a south¬ 
west direction to the Limpopo, which it crosses near the junction of 
the Great Marico, thence extends north in the direction of the sources 
of the Tati River and thence north-east and east, sweeping in irregular 
lines round the plateau of Manica and Mashonaland and thence tending 
west to the upper Zambesi valley. It will be seen that there is 
situated above 3,000 feet the whole of the Free State, Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland, a great portion of the Transkeian Territories and 
Natal,and two-thirds of the Transvaal. Of Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land not one-half exceeds the altitude of 3,000 feet above sea level. 
From practical experience gained in other parts similarly situated, 
we can safely make the statement that the whole of the country 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi situated below the contour 
of 3,000 feet is absolutely unfit for European settlement, and that 
it can neither on theoretical or empirical grounds be maintained 
that either the Tuli, Fort Victoria or Beira-Massikessi Road is of 
any lasting practical value. The Highland of Mashonaland and 
Manica is comparatively healthy ; that is all that can at the present 
time be said. In order to obtain some idea of Avhat may be expected 
. of that country, let us consider the northern portion of the Highland 
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situated within the Transvaal Republic. Zeerust and Malmani in 
the Marico district, the Rustenburg district north of Magalies- 
berg, Nylstroom, Pietersburg, Origstad, Lydenburg, and Barberton 
are all situated on the high plateau, yet the climate in neither 
of these parts can be called safe. What has been the history 
of vSchoemansdal and Origstad in the past ? More than one-half of the 
inhabitants were suddenly carried off by fever. The experience of: 
the past has shown that malaria may be carried from the Low Country- 
over fifty to sixty miles of the Highland with deadly effect. Let us 
therefore not forget that the Highland in Matabeleland is scarcely- 
fifty miles in width, and that even Mashonaland and Manica are but 
narrow, and that there is the additional drawback of a considerable- 
reduction in latitude to be taken into account. One conclusion, for the' 
present, must be that for colonisation in the true sense of the word the 
land in Mashonaland and Manica cannot be of great extent. There is no ■ 
disguising the fact that the country north of the Limpopo is more 
adapted to the black man than to the European, and we may fitly ask 
ourselves to-day the question whether at some future time it may not be 
possible to remove some of the numerous tribes now occupying the finest 
healthiest and most productive part of South Africa away to the vast, 
and to them inviting, area where Europeans cannot expect to become 
acclimatised. The traditions of our natives living in the coast 
country from Tongaland down to the Fish River show distinctly that 
they migrated not so many generations ago from the North. In fact 
it is believed that there was a southward movement two or three 
hundred years ago among all the tribes from the Great Lakes down to 
the Cape. During the wars of the Zulus under Chaka a retrograde 
movement set in from Zululand, and parts of what is to-day the Free 
State, still at the same time large numbers of natives were pushed 
South-East into the Transkeian Territories. The Matabele moved 
northward from the Blood River in Natal and ultimately settled in 
their present country. The Makololo left their home in the 
Harrismith district fleeing from Chaka’s warriors, and moved north¬ 
ward until they reached the swamps of the Zambesi and Chobe, 
travelling more than a thousand miles from their original home ; and 
other natives moved northward about the same time, w r ho are now- 
settled over the Limpopo in the Gaza country under Gungunhana. 
All these natives had no difficulty in becoming acclimatised, for it was^ 
but few generations back since their forefathers came from those 
unhealthy parts. The most remarkable instance of this facility of 
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acclimatisation is that of the Makololo, who lived at one time in what 
is now the Harrismith district of the Free State, and which may with 
fitness be called the roof of South Africa and remarkable for its 
salubrious climate ; to-day they thrive in the deadly fever swamps of 
the Zambesi basin, where it is impossible for any white man to live. 
This question of reserving the large tracts of comparatively unhealthy 
but exceedingly fertile country north of the Limpopo for our Cape 
and Natal natives is one which ere long will be forced upon us 
Colonists. The removal will not take place to-day, but it is well to 
think of such a question in good time. The fact that the country 
from the Great Fish River in this colony extending along the coast to 
Tongaland is in every respect similar to the best part of the Australian 
continent may give a deal of food for reflection, all that is required is 
to know what to do with the ever-increasing population of natives. 
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